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But man, proud man! 
Dress'd in a little brief authority,— 
Plays such fantastic tricks before high heaven 
As make the angels weep. 
—Measure ror MEasurE 
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THE CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 
Hours: Daily 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. Sunday 2 to 6 p.m. 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF PITTSBURGH 
Admission Free 
Hours: Daily 9 a.m. to 10 p.m. Sunday 2 to 6 p.m. 


FREE ORGAN RECITALS 
Admission Free 


From October to July. Every Saturday evening 
at 8:15 oclock, and every Sunday afternoon at 4:00 
oclock. MarsHa.t Brpwe tt, Organist 
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The Carnegie Institute, in the broadest sense, 
holds its possessions in trust for mankind and for 
the constant welfare and happiness of the race. 
Anyone, therefore, who by a gift of beautiful 
works of art, or objects of scientific value, or a 
donation to its financial resources, aids in the 
growth of these collections and the extension of 
its service is contributing substantially to the 
glorious mission of the Institute. 


The Carnegie Institute will be the final home of 
every worthy collection of pictures and museum 
objects when the men and women who have chosen 
them wish to have the world enjoy them. 

—ANDREW CARNEGIE 

The Carnecig Macazine freely grants permis- 
sion to reprint without limit articles that appear 
in its pages, with the usual credit. 


FORBIDDEN TO ENJOY 
Dear CaRNEGIE: 

You don't know how much I enjoyed the ej. 
torial in the February Carnecie Macazing op 
the theater and the critics. I have often wondered 
what is wrong with me when I can sit down a 
the Nixon Theater and enjoy a play all throy 
the evening, and then read the comments of the 
critics the next day, who inform me that th 
play is not worth while. The next time this 

om I am going to have myself psychoanalyzed 
and find out what is necessary for me to dot 
cultivate a grouch against Shakespeare, Maxwell 
Anderson, and the rest; and be bored to death 
when their plays come to town. Nevertheless, | 
hope that your work in behalf of a prosperous 
theater will bear fruit among the newspaper 
proprietors and keep the critics at home. 

—Dororny L. Swors 


THE FIRST “INFORMATION, PLEASE” 

And when the Queen of Sheba heard of the fame 
of Solomon concerning the name of the Lord, she 
came to prove him with hard questions. 

And ke came to Jerusalem with a very great 
train, with camels that bare spices, and very much 
gold, and precious stones; cat len she was come 


to Solomon, she communed with him of all tha 
was in her heart. 

And Solomon told her all her questions; there 
was not anything hid from the King which kk 
told her not. 

And when the Queen of Sheba had seen all 
Solomon's wisdom . . . she said to the King, 


It was a true report that I heard in mine own land 

of thy acts and of thy wisdom. . . So she turned 

and went to her own country, she and her servants. 
—I Kuinos 10:1-13 


STABILITY OF OUR DEMOCRACY 


I am sensible that there are defects in our federal 
government, yet they are so much lighter than 
those of monarchies, that I view them with much 
indulgence. I rely, too, on the good sense of tht 
people for remedy, whereas the evils of monarchi: 
cal government are beyond remedy. If any of ow 
countrymen wish for a King, give them Aesop’ 
fable of the frogs who salted a King; if this does 
not cure them, send them to Europe. They wil 
go back good republicans. 

—TuHomas JEFFERSON 
[Paris, August 4, 1787] 


TWO CENTURIES AHEAD 


The time will come when thou shall lift thio 
eyes ; 

To watch a long-drawn battle in the skies; 

While aged poneenans too amazed for words, 

Stare at the flying feet of wondrous birds. 


England, so long the mistress of the sea, _ 
Where winds and waves confess her sovereigat}) 
Her ancient triumphs yet shall bow on high 
And reign the sovereign of the conquered sky 
—Tuomas Gray (171671 
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A PREVIEW OF MACBETH 
AGreat Shakespearean Visitation Foretold, with a Synopsis of the Play 


By SAMUEL HARDEN CHURCH 


lag production 
Ter a play by 
William Shake- 
speare in any part 
Wie United 
States—even in 
New York—has 
become such a rare 
event that when 
it does occur it is 
worthy of a special 
chronicle. Maurice 
Evans’ presenta- 
tion of Macbeth, 
with the help of 
Judith Anderson, 
after a successful 
run of 131 per- 
formances in New 


ndlfYork lasting 
f through the whole 


ler servants. 
cs 10:1-13 


winter, is coming 
to Pittsburgh, 
where the community will doubtless 
give it an inspiring reception. 

Macbeth has always been an attrac- 
tive play in the repertory of greatactors. 
David Garrick performed the part in 
the uniform of a general in the British 


‘farmy, and kept his hearers enraptured 
‘fin spite of his unusual dress. Edmund 


Kean played the piece in its regular 


iif sequence, and when his wife spoke of 


EFFERSON 
st 4, 1787] 


D 
all lift thine 


1¢e skies; 
or words, 
birds. 


> sea, 
sovereigaty, 
y on high 
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Newspaper criticism, so frequently dis- 
couraging to great acting, he said, con- 
temptuously, ‘‘What do I care for these 
sctibblers, Mary, when the pit rose at 
me!’ Kemble gave it steadily with the 
other plays; so did Macready, and 
Edwin Forrest. Later, among those 
that I have seen were Edwin Booth, 
Lawrence Barrett, John McCullough, 
Barr ' Cornwall, E. A. Sothern, Lynn 
Harding, Robert Mantell, Walter Hamp- 
den, and Sir Henry Irving. Through all 
that long period of cultural time the 


MAURICE EVANS IN MACBETH 


theater in America 
and abroad was 
packed with people 
who had come to 
study the magic 
reservoir of Shake- 
spearean literature 
and see the actors 
who used it to 
excite the eternal 
emotions of their 
hearers. 

A recent news- 
paper note reports 
that in Germany, 
notwithstanding 
the war, Shake- 
speare is given 
regularly along 
with the operas, 
and that last year 
there were seven 
of the Bard of 
Avon's plays presented in twenty-three 
cities and towns there. In America this 
one play, Macbeth, is the only one to 
reach the stage in a whole year, except 
for the annual production that starts on 
Shakespeare's birthday by the drama 
class a the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, where talented young men and 
women are hopefully graduated each 
year for the varied professions of the 
theater. When one asks the New York 
managers why there is no Shakespeare 
neque’ in our theaters, as in Eng- 
land and Germany, they will say that 
it is because the metropolitan news- 
papers persistently discourage Shake- 
spearean productions through the at- 
tacks upon them, in one form or an- 
other, by irresponsible critics, so that 
there is no cenbeei them; and when the 
attempt is made they are speedily 
frightened away. The effect of this 
policy extends itself into all the cities 
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and towns of our country by keeping 
Shakespearean plays out of New York, 
which ought to be the center of culture 
in America, and consequently out of all 
other cities. 

But Macbeth has passed triumphantly 
through this cordon of the New York 
death watch and is now on a tour of 
American cities, and it will be in Pitts- 
burgh in a few days after this number of 
the CarneGie Maaazine reaches its 
readers. 

Macbeth is a curious and absorbing 
story. For it tells how, as the Bible 
says, ‘We wrestle against the rulers of 
the darkness of this world.’’ The play 
relates how a Scottish soldier, simple 
and courageous above all his fellows, 
and filled to the brim with the milk of 
human kindness, yet weak and yield- 
ing to his own advantage, is suddenly 
impelled by influences outside his own 
character to seek his elevation to the 
throne of Scotland by the murder of 
King Duncan, his own kinsman and 
benefactor. The process through which 
this atrocious end is reached brings in 
the deluding hand of witchcraft, which 
is, however, nothing more than the evil 


DAVID GARRICK IN MACBETH 


EDWIN FORREST IN MACBETH 


suggestion of the man himself, exactly 
as a hundred similar crimes, although 
for smaller stakes, are committed from 
day to day in our present world. 

At the raising of the curtain, at an 
ag on a Scottish heath, amidst 
thunder and lightning, three infernal 
hags are discovered, singing a diaboli- 
cal greeting to each other. Any play 
that could follow such a demoniacal 
beginning could have nothing but a 
satanic ending. Only twelve lines are 
spoken by the witches in this scene, 
but that is enough to show that a ter 
rible story is going to be developed. We 
are immediately immersed in the dark 
atmosphere of tragedy. Then we begin 
to get the tale itself. A bleeding soldier 
brings word to King Duncan that the 
battle against the traitor, the thane ol 
Cawdor (a thane being the equivalent 
of a later baron) has been won by Mac 
beth, the thane of Glamis, by heros 
fighting, until he had ‘‘carv'd out his 
passage till he fac’d the slave; and fixd 


his head upon our battlements.’’ Dung s 


can, in admiration of the warlike deeds 
of his faithful follower, declares that 
Macbeth is now thane of Cawdor, the 
promotion occurring long before Mat 
beth knows it. 
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Macbeth and Banquo, returning from 
the battle, now appear in advance of 
their troops amidst the changing 
weather, and Macbeth says, ‘‘So foul 
and fair a day I have not seen.’’ And 
then he beholds the presence of the three 

Here the witches utter the 
hecy that turns an honest man into 
adevil incarnate. They greet him as 
thane of Glamis, as he knows he is; 
they hail him as thane of Cawdor; and 
then, “All hail, Macbeth! that shalt 
be king hereafter!’’ Banquo perceives 
that his companion is instantly under 
the spell of the witches—in other 
words, that evil has seized upon his 
soul; and so they present themselves to 
Duncan, who formally appoints his 
great general thane of Cawdor. 

Lady Macbeth reads a letter from her 
husband, imparting to her, like one 
who has been to a fortuneteller, the 
promotions that have been promised to 
him; and she, too, yields her exalted 
womanhood into the power of evil 
design. When Macbeth rejoins her and 
listens to her promptings toward the 
assassination of the king, his spirit 
tebels. King Dun- 
caM is a guest in 
their castle, and 
the awful guilt of 
their plot appalls 
him. “If we should 
fail!’’ he ejacu- 
lates. ‘“We fail!”’ 
she answers. ‘But 
sctew your cour- 
age to the sticking 
place, and we'll 
not fail."’ And so 
the murder is con- 
summated. Horror 
spreads itself 
through the castle, 
and the princes 
and nobles, whose 
suspicions have 
fallen on Macbeth, 
flee from the place. 

Crushed with 
the wickedness of 
this frightful 


EDWIN BOOTH IN MACBETH 


infamy, Macbeth and his consort find 
that the joy and triumph of high sta- 
tion are beyond the reach of iniquity. 
They are crowned, however, with great 
sspencer: But sleep has departed from 
their eyes. The new king says: 
Methought J heard a voice cry, ‘‘Sleep no more! 
Macbeth does murder sleep,’’—the innocent sleep; 
Sleep that knits up the ravell’d sleave of care, 

The death of each day’s life, sore labor's bath, 


Balm of hurt minds, great nature's second course, 
Chief nourisher in life's feast. 


There are more murders, Banquo 
among them, all designed to make the 
usurper safe upon his ravished throne; 
and still rebellion grows. “I am in 
blood stept in so far,’’ he says (and his 
thoughts make us think of Adolf Hit- 
ler) “that, should I wade no more, re- 
turning were as tedious as go o'er.” 

One midnight Macbeth goes into the 
witches’ cave, even as King Saul in 
ancient Judah visited the Witch of 
Endor to ask her counsel when God 
had turned away from him. The 
three demoniac sisters inform him by 
a pantomime of royal figures that 
Banquo’s progeny, and not his own, 
shall inherit the crown of Scotland. 
And soon after 
his return home 
Lady Macbeth 
dies in remorse 
and madness. 

But he has re- 
ceived their as- 
surance that ‘‘none 
of woman born 
shall harm Mac- 
beth.’’ Also, that 
‘*Macbeth shall 
never vanquished 
be, until great 
Birnam Wood to 
high Dunsinane 
hill shall come 
against him.”’ In 
spite of this, when 
the witches have 
gone, and he 
stands alone amidst 
the outer glory 
of a bloodstained 
life, he says: 
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I have liv’d long enough: my way of life 
Is fall'n into the sear, the yellow leaf; 
And that which should accompany old age, 
As honor, love, obedience, troops of friends, 
I must not look to have; but, in their stead, 
Curses not loud but deep, mouth-honor, breath, 
Which the poor heart would fain deny, and dare not. 
And then the ignominious double 
dealing of the witches is laid bare to 
him. Macbeth sees the avenging army 
approaching; the soldiers have hewed 
down the branches on their march and 
carry them in the attempt to disguise 
their small numbers. Thus Birnam 
Wood has come to Dunsinane. Soon 
Macduff, with sword in hand, having 
fought his way over the battlements, 
stands before the desperate Macbeth. 
And then the crushing punishment of 
his evil life is suddenly unloosed upon 
him. Macduff tells him that he was 
born by a surgery—which he might 
have added had brought Julius Caesar 
into the world, the Caesarian operation 
—and that therefore he was not born 
normally of woman. In the duel that 
ensues Macbeth is killed, and Macduff 


places the crown on Prince Malcolm's 


MAURICE EVANS AND 
JUDITH ANDERSON IN MACBETH 


MAGAZINE 


head, and Scotland is free. 

It is an evening to sup on horrors, 
relieved at only one point by a stroke of 
dramatic genius through the introduc. 
tion of the celebrated episode of the 
knocking at the gate and the maunder- 
ing of the drunken porter. And yet, the 
tale of destruction that follows the 
commission of violent evil is narrated 
with such majesty of language that 
this play—and, in fact, nearly any play 
of Shakespeare’s—will carry the en- 
richment of speech into each generation 
that is permitted to hear it from a 
prosperous stage. The poetry of Shake- 
speare should be absorbed by his en- 
chanted listeners with the same spirit 
of rapture that is carried to an audience 
in the almost divine music of the older 
operas. The spiritual conceptions of an 
audience are awakened in both mediums 
of entertainment; but the power of the 
drama is far in excess of the power of 
the opera; and if we had had no Shake- 
speare it is clear that, in their intel- 
lectual dimensions, we would have had 
no DeQuincey, no Addison, no Samuel 

Johnson, no Pitt, no Burke or Fox, no 

Gladstone, and no Winston Church- 

ill. The culture of our age has been 

almost starved in the decline of the 

legitimate theater, which, in the 
main, seems now tending toward 
frivolity, profanity, and sordid cheap- 
ness. When Maurice Evans and Judith 

Anderson tour America with this 

sumptuous presentation of one of 

Shakespeare's greatest tragedies, 

clothed as it is in a poetry of speech 

that enthralls the imagination, there 
is hope for better things. 

Pope said, ‘Drink deep, or touch 
not the Pierian spring.’’ He refers to 
the spring of poetic inspiration, where 
people who would develop theit 
spiritual natures drank deep of its 
magic waters. The theater, at it 
best, is such a fountain. Men of the 
soundest intellects have chosen the 
drama to afford the truest reflection 
of life, its tragedies, its comedies, its 
histories, its problems. Macbeth 1 
one of its greatest achievements. 
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THE LATEST CARNEGIE LIBRARY BRANCH BUILDING 


THE LIBRARY MEETS THE NEED 


By RatppH Munn 
Director, Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh 


{i= conversion of the Carnegie Li- 
brary’s services to the needs of war 
has been less spectacular but not less 
certain than the changes wrought in 
factories and mills. 

Normal allotments of the book fund 
were scrapped early in the year, and 
every other type of expenditure was 
sacrificed to establish a national de- 
fense book fund. Backed by this fund, 
department heads and branch librarians 
were able to purchase large supplies of 


| the books which contribute to the skill 


of workers, or to public understanding 
of the issues of the war. 

First concern was for the thousands 
of men enrolled in the emergency de- 
lense classes operated by the public 


schools. Elementary books in various 
technical fields were most in demand, 
but simple arithmetics and high-school 
algebras were often needed to give the 
basic background for studies that were 
quite foreign to former salesmen and 
the many others who had been forced 
out of nondefense occupations. 

Welding, blueprint reading, and ma- 
chine-shop operations are the three 
technical subjects most in demand 
among Pittsburgh workers. Every li- 
brary agency has had funds to purchase 
enough copies of books in these fields 
to supply the demand. 

The branch librarians often become 
well acquainted with readers in their 
neighborhoods, and to them have come 
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THE READING ROOM FOR ADULTS AT BROOKLINE BRANCH 


many expressions of gratitude for help- 
ful books. Typical of these readers are 
the Lawrenceville musician who be- 
came a stationary engineer, the South 
Side salesman who became an airplane 
factory inspector, and the Hazelwood 


installment collector now employed in 


a machine shop. Books on blueprint 
reading, micrometers, lathe and ma- 
chine-shop operations, plus the neces- 
sary initiative and determination to 
learn, have brought success to countless 
men whose peacetime occupations have 
disappeared. 

The Technology Department has, of 
course, continued to serve war industry 
on a higher level. Engineers and re- 
search men are its largest group of 
readers and brought many of the 11,462 
questions which were received in this 
one department during 1941. The im- 
portance of its technical periodicals to 
Pittsburgh industry is reflected in 
orders for photostatic copies of 4,626 
articles from journals that are not 
available elsewhere in this district. 
Scholarly work by the staff resulted in 
printed bibliographies on tin-plate 
manufacture, the literature of iron and 
steel published during 1940, and blast 
cleaning with metallic abrasives. 

The housewife must help win this 


war, and to her was addressed one of 
the major projects of the year. ‘*Make 
America Strong”’ is the title of the Li- 
brary’s widely distributed booklist, and 
the keynote of its entire effort to spread 
knowledge of nutrition. Working 
closely with the Allegheny County 
Nutrition Council, Margaret J. Griffin, 
of the staff, selected the best books and 
pamphlets, listed them in “Make 
America Strong,’’ and has made plans 
to reach at least thirty thousand § 
women with its message. Every branch 
is still participating in this effort. 

The fellowes questions are typical 
of the 9,486 inquiries handled at the 
Business Branch, that busy library in 
the Union Trust Building which the 
Chamber of Commerce recently named 
the businessman's ‘‘unpaid secretary. 
They are quoted to indicate that notall 
the hard questions appear on Clifton 

Fadiman’s ‘‘Information, Please,’’ and 
to show how war interests have if 
vaded business: 

Amount of zinc, brass, and lead used 
by the printing industry i in 1940. 

Tin imports and their allocations tof 

various industries. 

Rubber imports, 1913-41. 

Price of steel, 1914-18. 

Cost of living, 1914-19, and 1941. 
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Amount of steel used in making vend- 
ing machines. 

Defense lant financing. 

It is, in oe, impossible to find a sec- 
tion of the Library which remains un- 
affected by war interests. The Music 
Division? In its record of inquiries are 
found: music of Malaya and the Philip- 

ines; music appropriate for a defense- 
sary sales campaign; kind of music 

ed in English shelters during air 
aye music as a morale builder; and 
that question that has plagued the 
chairmen of so many public meetings, 
should “The Star-Spangled Banner’’ be 
played before or after ‘God Save the 
King?’’ To relieve the reader’s mind, 
and to save strain on the Library’s 
telephone equipment, the answer fol- 
lows, and it carries the authority of the 
State Department itself; on official oc- 
casions it is Customary to play the 
national anthem of a foreign country, 
followed immediately by “‘The Star- 
Spangled Banner.”’ 

The Art Division has become the in- 
spiration center for commercial artists 
who must now find a war motif for 
illustrations and posters. So it goes, 
even, in the Boys and Girls Department 


where a costly reference book picturing 
battleships is receiving undue wear by 
our future admirals. 

In the category of general reading, the 
war and the preliminary months of de- 
fense preparations brought a marked 
reduction. Total circulation dropped 
eleven per cent—from 4,081,000 to 
3,612,000. Two hundred thousand 
fewer novels were read, a natural and 
perhaps not undesirable result of de- 
a duties. Continued reductions in 
general reading are anticipated as long 
as employment remains high, wages 
run freely, and commercial amusements 
are open to us. If darkened streets and 
silent radios are to be our lot, recrea- 
tional reading will become a prime 
essential to morale, as has been demon- 
strated in England. 

During the last days of 1941, Brook- 
line Branch was moved to a new struc- 
ture, the first building erected expressly 
for library purposes since the Home- 
wood Branch was opened in 1910. This 
new building was made available 
through the interest of Morris Rosen- 
berg, who erected it according to our 
own specifications and leased it to the 
Library. With an exterior of modified 


THE BOYS AND GIRLS ROOM OF THE NEW BROOKLINE BRANCH 
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Colonial design, the building is thirty 
feet wide a one hundred feet deep. 
The main floor is devoted to adults, 
while children are accommodated in 
the basement, which is entirely above 
the ground level. A liberal appropria- 
tion from City Council permitted the 
purchase of attractive furnishings to 
supplement those moved from the old 
building. 

The Brookline type of building ap- 
pears to have important advantages 
over the traditional branches. Its cost 
is less than one third that of a more 
monumental structure; because it need 
occupy a frontage of only thirty feet, it 
can be placed on the main business 
thoroughfare; with slight expense it can 


be remodeled for commercial purposes 
if the site does not remain suitable for 
library use. By renting branch quarters 
rather than building them, the Library 
keeps them on the tax rolls; more im- 
portant, it allows the library to move 
with the community. At least three of 
our own buildings have been isolated 
today in undesirable locations through 
shifts in the use of surrounding prop- 
erties. 

When construction again becomes 
possible, we should find a builder who 
will erect a structure in which the pre- 
sent Knoxville and Carrick branches 
can be combined. Knoxville is now 
housed in an abandoned public school, 
Carrick in a remodeled theater. 


FRITZ REINER IN NEW YORK 


[All Pittsburghers will enjoy reading this extract from the musical columns of the New York Times 
describing the appearance of Fritz Reiner as conductor of the New York City Symphony Orchestra. Mr. 
Reiner’s work in creating a great symphony orchestra in Pittsburgh will be better understood and ap- 
preciated when this comment from the metropolitan city of America is put before our readers. | 


riTz Reiner, regular conductor of 
F the Pittsburgh Symphony Orches- 
tra, directed the New York City Sym- 
phony for the first time at its concert 
last night in Carnegie Hall. He was 
warmly received in a program consist- 
ing of Beethoven's overture, ‘’ Leonore,”’ 
No. 3; Haydn’s Symphony, No. 97, in 
C major; and Shostakovich's ‘‘First 
Symphony.” 

Mr. Reiner accorded the Shostakovich 
opus a masterly interpretation, and the 
orchestra performed the difficult work 
in a manner meriting high praise. 

With a sure and authoritative hand, 
the conductor summoned forth every 
whit of color in the fascinating score, 
and nowhere more impressively than 
in the superb slow division, given with 
surprising emotional intensity. The 
solo oboe did itself proud in both the 
lento and the largo parts of this move- 
ment, voicing all of the phrases allotted 
it in sensitive fashion. 


Also outstanding was the reading of 
the trio of the scherzo, and the entire 
finale from the tragically brooding 
introduction to the wildly dramatic 
climax. Seldom has this _perform- 
ance of the symphony been surpassed 
hereabout, and it rated as one of 
the orchestra’s finest achievements to 
date. 

Mr. Reiner moved as successfully in 
the classic music of the Haydn offer- 
ing. All of it was fresh, spontane- 
ous, and transparent. It had life and 
sparkle, grace where needed, and an 
anenies Haydnish simplicity and 
directness. 

The Beethoven overture went with 
thrilling power and sweep, and the coda 
was truly exultant. As a whole, 
throughout the evening the conductor, 
with his uncommonly expert technique 
of the stick, evoked music from his 
forces that richly deserved the ovations 
received. 
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THE STORY OF 


THE ORCHESTRAL INSTRUMENTS 
The Family of Strings 


By MarsHatu BipwELL 
Organist and Director of Music, Carnegze Institute 


This article, and one to be published later on the same subject, is based on Dr. Bidwell’s 1942 
Lenten lecture series, in which separate instruments were discussed on six individual evenings. | 


One of the most 
hopeful signs of 
the present day is 
the increasing in- 
terest in orches- 
tral music. My 
lectures in this 
series on the vari- 
ous instruments 
are the result of 
many requests 
that have come 
to me from time 
to time from people who go to sym- 
phony concerts and are curious to know 
more about the individual instruments. 
My object is also to stimulate interest 
in our own Pittsburgh Symphony 
Orchestra, which deserves the support 
of every one of us. 

It seems only natural, in discussing 
this subject, to begin with the string 
family because it is the most numerous 
and the most important. It is not so 
very hard to imagine how the first 
stringed instrument came about. One 
guess is as good as another, but let us 
imagine that one of our prehistoric 
ancestors discovered that when he shot 
af arrow into the air, the twanging of 
the bow produced a definite sound—a 
rather pleasing sound—and in the 
course of time the idea of combining 
two or more strings gave rise to the 
harp, the lyre, and their numerous 
offspring. 

_The harp was plucked with the 
fingers; while the lyre, a smaller in- 
Strument with fewer strings, was 
plucked with a plectrum or quill. The 


lyre was the father of all plucked in- 
struments, such as—just to mention a 
few—the lute, guitar, and mandolin. 
The dulcimer was struck with small 
hammers, one held in each hand, so the 
dulcimer is the father of our piano. 
Although the true ancestry of the 
violin may never be determined to the 
satisfaction of everybody, there seem 
to be three chief contenders for the 
honor: Greece, Arabia, and Wales. 
Some three thousand years ago, it was 
discovered that if a string is divided 
into different lengths, corresponding 
different pitches may be found also, and 
early Greek mathematicians observed 
that if a string of a given length pro- 
duced a certain tone, a string of half 
that length would sound a tone an 
octave higher, while a string one third 
of the original length produced a 
twelfth above the fundamental. There 
was a Greek lyre known as the 
kithara, which had anywhere from 
three to twelve strings. There was also 
a Greek instrument of only one string, 
called a monochord, from which the 
lute, guitar, and mandolin derive their 
frets. And the Welsh had a stringed 
instrument called a crwth, which was 
also played with a bow in the eighth 
century. 
As th Arabia, we know that when 
the Moors invaded Spain in a.p. 711, 
they brought with them a native in- 
strument called the rebec, a small pear- 
shaped instrument. Shortly after ar- 
riving in Europe the rebec became the 
favorite instrument of the troubadours 
in Spain, France, and Italy. This is the 
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famous troubadour fiddle, celebrated in 
songs and stories of the Middle Ages. 
It was still a popular instrument in 
Chaucer’s time—the fourteenth cen- 
tury. The rebec, or fiddle, had two 
strings. It was a plucked instrument 
when it arrived in Europe, for the 
peoples of the eastern world never did 
develop the art of sounding an instru- 
ment by bowing. This is a fact, in 
spite of the widely accepted fable that 
Nero fiddled while Rome burned. Nero 
may have plucked a lyre, but he never 
bowed a fiddle. It wasn't long after the 
rebec was taken up by the troubadours, 
however, until certain innovators be- 
gan playing it with a bow, and it is 
generally conceded that bowing the 
fiddle became common toward the lat- 
ter part of the eighth century. 

When we reach the troubadour fiddle 
in the history of stringed instruments 
we find ourselves on fairly solid ground. 
From this point there is only one hurdle 
before the violin is reached—the viol 
family. The viols, which were the 
stringed instruments of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s day, descended directly from the 
troubadour fiddle, coming into existence 
in the fifteenth century and passing out 
in the eighteenth. 

It is interesting to speculate on how 
the viol got its shape. The troubadour 
fiddle was a sort of boat-shaped or pear- 
shaped instrument, and the back bulged 
out, so that it must have been very 
awkward to play it with a bow. Even 
so for a long time the plucked fiddles 
and the bowed fiddles were pretty much 
the same shape, but after awhile it be- 
came apparent that the round back was 
too clumsy, so the flat back was intro- 
duced into the bowing fiddles, and the 
sides of the instrument were cut away 
where the bow might touch them. By 
Elizabeth's and Shakespeare's time, 
however, the viol had a definite contour 
that was quite different from the violin 
of today. The main differences were, 
first, the flat back; second, more slop- 
ing shoulders; third, six strings instead 
of the present-day four, and frets on the 
fingerboard to show where the semi- 


tones were; and, finally, the strings were 
lighter, longer, and not so tense. 

The viols were made in different sizes 
and were played in groups, or in ‘‘con- 
sort,’ as it was called then. Shake. 
speare often speaks of a ‘‘consort of 
viols."’ When not in use, the instru- 
ments were kept together in a huge 
case, or chest, so it was common, also, 
at that time to speak of a ‘‘chest of 
viols."’ The principal sizes of the in- 
struments were the discant, or treble, 
viol; the tenor viol—which corresponds 
to our viola—and the bass viol, which 
was tuned an octave below the treble 
and was about the size of our cello. 
They were held down, not up as our 
violins are, and were played with the 
hand under, not over, the bow. 

We naturally wonder what sort of 
music was played by the chest of viols, 
It was the Elizabethan madrigals and 
part songs that are sung today by a 
cappella choirs; they were written in 
contrapuntal style. The interesting 
point about the part songs is that they 
were composed for either voices or viols 


and were interchangeable. If a group 
of madrigal singers was seated around a 
table and one caught cold or was ab- 
sent, the treble or the tenor viol would 


take his part. Or the whole piece 
could be played by the chest of viols, 
for, as it was written, it sounded just as 
well either way. 

Up to the fifteenth century there was 
no such thing as purely instrumental 
music as an art form; all music was 
vocal, and it was mostly in only three 
parts or voices—soprano, tenor, and 
bass. When instruments were used they 
merely supported the voice parts. In 
the sixteenth century, however, 
musicians began to feel that instru- 
mental music could be a self-sufficient 
art in itself. Music suddenly became a 
language, no longer confined to accom- 
panying and doubling the vocal parts 
inasong. And in the sixteenth century, 
we find songs not just to be sung, but 
songs to be played. From this came the 
term sonata—'‘to be played’’—in con- 
trast to Cantata—''to be sung.” 
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In the seventeenth century a good 
chest of viols consisted of six instru- 
ments—two basses, two tenors, and 
two trebles. And in Germany and Italy 
there was a double bass viol—called 
violone—tuned an octave lower than 
the bass viol. Of the family of viols 
that survives in the modern orchestra, 
only the double bass retains any viol 
features, as we shall see later in this 
article. 

At the same time that these chests 
of viols were being played at the houses 
of royalty in England, a similar in- 
strument, the violin, was being played 
on the streets all over Europe by 
itinerant musicians, especially for danc- 
ing and serenading. The violin was the 
instrument of the people, never used in 
the courts, and regarded by the nobility 
without favor. It was held under the 
chin and had no frets on the finger- 
board; and it had only four strings. Its 
shape was quite different, and com- 
pared to the viols, it had a rather 
coarse tone. 

After the fathers of violin playing— 
Corelli and Vivaldi in Italy—the next 
great name in violin history was that 
of Johann Sebastian Bach. This famous 
musician was himself a violinist of no 
mean attainments, and he wrote many 
pieces for that instrument. During his 
lifetime the viols had reached and 
passed the height of their popularity. 
The new generation favored strong ac- 
cents and the dramatic contrast found 
in the violin and cello. The violin, 
particularly, is the most expressive of 
musical instruments and is capable of a 
surprising number of effects. Some of 
the most beautiful of these that cannot 
be duplicated on any other instrument 
are the delicate harmonics, produced by 
lightly touching the bowed strings at 
certain points. The result is a flutelike 
quality of tone. 

The first true violins were made in 
the Italian Tyrol about twenty-five 
years before Columbus discovered 
America. A century later there was a 
flourishing school of violin-makers at 
Cremona in northern Italy. There lived 


the famous Amati family—three genera- 
tions of great craftsmen who brought 
the Amati violins to a high stage of de- 
velopment, the violin being the first 
instrument in our modern orchestra to 
attain perfection. 

Nicolo Amati, the grandson of the 
first craftsman, had a talented pupil 
named Stradivari, probably born about 
1645. He lived to the age of eighty-five 
and made over nine hundred violins, 
as well as 150 violas and cellos. There 
are today authentic records of over four 
hundred genuine violins from his hand, 
beside seven or eight violas. Stradivari 
had a great rival in Joseph Guarnerius, 
who became renowned because one of 
his instruments was used by the great 
Paganini. There are even fewer violins 
of Guarnerius in existence and in good 
condition today than there are of 
Stradivari, and often they are higher 
in price. 

The viola, the most neglected of the 
stringed instruments, is a descendant 
of the Italian viol—the viola da gamba, 
or bass fiddle. In France, in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, the 
viola was called ‘‘quinte,’’ or ‘‘quin- 
ton,’ and had five strings. In the nine- 
teenth century it took on the name alto, 
and the strings were reduced to four. 
In England it was always called the 
viola. 

Slightly larger than the violin, with 
longer strings, the viola gives a com- 
pass of a fifth lower. Naturally, longer 
strings necessitate greater stretches in 
fingering; otherwise, it is played like a 
violin. It has only come into its own 
as a solo instrument in the last twenty- 
five years, until that time it was used 
merely as a filler-in between the violin 
and the cello in the orchestra. The 
distinctive tone color, or timber, is 
that of brooding melancholy, partly 
due to its thick strings, and it provides 
a rich filling in of the middle parts in an 
orchestral score. That is, the viola 
plays the tenor part in a string quartet 
a the alto or tenor part in a sym- 
phony. It has a very wide range— 
approximately three octaves—and cer- 
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tainly no instrument in the orchestra 
can produce such a feeling of tragedy. 

The viola is the tenor of the orches- 
tral string choir and the violoncello is 
the baritone. It is a development of the 
ancient viola da gamba, which was once 
the bass of the string family. It is 
tuned an octave below the viola, and its 
longer, thicker strings, and the larger 
body itself, produce a darker but more 
sonorous and agreeable sound. The 
tone is warm, and masculine, and is 
often assigned a singing role in the 
orchestra. Violoncello is a _ rather 
cumbersome way of saying ‘‘little big 
viol,’’ which it means, so it is com- 
monly known to everyone as the 
cello. 

The contrabass—or double bass, as 
it is usually called—is the largest and 
deepest toned instrument of the violin 
family. It has certain physical peculiari- 
ties that differentiate it from the other 
strings. It is the only descendant from 
the sixteenth-century viols that we 
have in the modern orchestra. Like the 
old viols, it has sloping, rather than 
rounded, shoulders; a flat back, instead 
of a bulging one; and an exceedingly 
high bridge. The bow, also, shows 
traces of its origin: more than any other 
bow it suggests the huntsman’s weapon. 
The tone of the instrument is quite 
weak in relation to its size and the 
energy required to play it. But it adds 
a depth and richness to the bass part of 
an orchestral score that is reminiscent 
of the great sixteen-foot tones of the 
organ. 

Here a word should be said about the 
importance of the strings in the orches- 
tra. In the sixteenth century there were 
only seven viols in an orchestra of 
seventy players. In our Pittsburgh 
Symphony Orchestra of ninety players, 
there is a total of fifty-seven strings. 
No wonder that the woodwind and 
brass players are apt to refer to the 
strings as the “common herd.’’ These 
strings are divided into fourteen first 
violins, fourteen second violins, eleven 
violas, ten cellos, and eight double 
basses. Philip Hale once said that the 


difference between a first and a second 
violin was about $5 a week. Alber 
Stoessel tells how, when he was play- 
ing second violin in a string quartet 
abroad, an elderly lady asked to see his 
violin. As she viewed it rapturously, 
she sighed, ‘‘I’ve always wanted to see 
a second violin.’’ That could happen 
here! 

[Other instruments used in the Pittsburgh Sym- 


phony Orchestra will be discussed in the April 
number. | 


NATURE CONTEST 


7. CaRrNeEGIE Museum's ninth an- 
nual nature contest will be held on 
Saturday, April 25, 1942. Students of 
city, county, and state schools will par- 
ticipate, with the elementary-school 
children—from grades five through 
eight—taking part in the morning; and 
high-school students—grades nine 
through twelve—participating in the 
afternoon. The contest consists of the 
identifying of nature specimens that 
the students have been learning from a 
study list during the year. The ele- 
mentary students must identify fifty 
plants and animals, while the high- 
school pupils must be prepared to recog- 
nize one hundred. 

The specimens include photographs, 
colored plates, models, preserved and 
living material in the natural-history 
fields of birds, insects, mammals, rep- 
tiles, plants, fish, amphibians, in- 
vertebrates, rocks and minerals, in- 
vertebrate and vertebrate fossils, and 
fossil plants. 

Prize books are awarded to those stu- 
dents who correctly identify the great- 
est number of plants and animals. The 
books are selected carefully in order to 
foster a particular interest in one phase 
of natural history—the phase to be 
selected by the prize-winning student 
himself. 

Entry blanks and study lists are now 
available for the contest and may be 
acquired by writing to the Carnegie 
Museum. 
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PICTURES FOR PITTSBURGH 
A Discussion of the Twenty-Ninth Annual International Salon of the 
Photographic Section of the Academy of Science and Art 


By R. E. Caywoop 
Member, Executive Board, Pittsburgh Salon of Photographic Art 


Tue annual In- 

ternational Salon 

of Photographic 

Art—an im- 

portant event 

in the world 

of pictorial pho- 

tography—can 

still be called 

“International,” 

but by a nar- 

row margin. 

World War II 

has seen to that. The only contribu- 

tions from countries outside the West- 

ern Hemisphere came from Hongkong. 

A good number of entries, however, 

were sent from Canada, and there are 

some from Mexico and Central America. 

The purpose of this show is twofold. 

First, it gives pictorial photographers, 

both amateur and professional, an op- 

portunity to have their efforts set 

alongside the best work that is pro- 

duced today, and have it judged by 

competent men. Second, it provides a 

way of getting a large number of prints 

together in one place for viewing by an 

interested public that gains in number 

each year, providing a photographic 

record of the beauties and realities of 

the world as seen by the man behind 

the camera. This record is important, 

particularly during these difficult days 

when our cultural life can contribute so 

much to peace of mind. A photographic 

show of this kind is unique among art 

exhibits, in that no prizes are given. 

The honor of having a print hung is 

suficient award for the enthusiastic 
worker. 

A total of seventeen hundred prints 

were submitted this year by four hun- 


dred and fifty contributors. These num- 
bers are smaller than usual due to the 
absence of European contributions. The 
jury accepted 435 prints for hanging, 
making this the largest show the 
Photographic Salon has ever had. Some 
forty-five hundred invitations to sub- 
mit prints were mailed to individuals 
and camera groups. 

Some of the trends in exhibition 
printmaking are of interest. The swing 
noted in recent years toward large 
prints is again evident. A number of 
small prints were submitted, but they 
were mostly rejected, and the 14 x 17 
inch size is very prevalent in the show. 
It might be argued either that small 
prints do not show up to advantage 
when being judged, or that the more 


ANORANDO By RICARDO SAGRERA JR- 
(San Salvador) 
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MORNING ALONG THE MONONGAHELA 


By O. E. Romie (Pittsburgh) 


accomplished workers prefer large 
prints, which is probably the case. The 
use of glossy paper apparently reached 
a maximum three years ago and has 
been on the decline since. Color prints 
are not so plentiful this time as they 
have been in recent years. This is 
probably due to the difficulty the 
average worker has in producing satis- 
factory color work with the processes 
now available. There are very few 
examples of bromoils and other prints 
made by the more complicated methods. 
Toning has been used, however, to a 
great extent, with very evident im- 
provement in print quality and overall 
effect. It is possible that the hurry of 
the times is causing most workers to go 
to straight prints with the one con- 
cession to toning. More attention has 
been paid to print-mounting this year 
than in the past. Instead of the usual 
center mounting, with the printslightly 
off-center vertically, there are many 
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t examples of bleeding on three 
edges—that is, encroaching on 
the margin—and some Cases 
in which the print has been 
mounted off-center horizontally 
as well as vertically. ; 

As for subject matter, reference 
should be made to a number of 
excellent table tops. This may 
be the forerunner of a trend re- 
sulting from the impossibility 
of photographing industrial 
scenes, bridges, public build- 
ings, and the like for the dura- 
tion. Still lifes and portraits 
should also become more popv- 
lar for the same reason. There 
are not many ‘‘Victory”’ sub- 
jects, due, no doubt, to the fact 
that time has been too short 
since Pearl Harbor to get prints 
ready for this year’s show. 

The five prints reproduced in 
connection with this article 
were selected for specific com- 
ments. “‘Fascinating,’’ by Lor- 
etta E. Cummings, of Phila- 
delphia; and ‘‘Hair Today— 
Gone Tomorrow,”’ by Leonard 

Rosinger, of Atlanta, Georgia, have 
that human-interest quality that can 
best be caught by the camera. Certainly 
the young lady in ‘‘Fascinating’’ 1s 
equally as attractive to the viewer as 
the fountain is to her. The hair-cutting 
scene records one of those elusive facial 
expressions that are difficult even for 
the camera. Incidentally, both of these 
prints are technically good and show 
none of that muddiness that is a fault of 
much of the work that was submitted. 

‘Abandon Hope,’’ by George L. 
Kinkade, of Auburn, Washington, isa 
good example of the ability of the 
photographic process to reproduce tex- 
ture faithfully. The translucence and 
sheen of the ice make it highly realis- 
tic. The blue toning of the print adds 
to the impression of coldness. *‘Afio- 
rando,"’ by Ricardo Sagrera Jr., of 
San Salvador, is included not only be- 
cause it is an excellent portrait of one 
of the fair sex from the land of our 
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good neighbors to the south, but be- 
cause Mr. Sagrera is our first successful 
contributor from that part of this 
hemisphere. 

“Morning Along the Monongahela,”’ 
by O. E. Romig, of Pittsburgh, is a 
good example of the ional subject 
that is so readily found in the Pitts- 
burgh district and should be a favorite 
with the members of the Photographic 
Salon during peacetime. It is often said 
that a person should photograph his 
own backyard first, rather than depend 
on vacation trips for material. One 
knows his own home territory best and 
should be most successful in photo- 
graphing it. 

We want to refer to a still life which 
is in the show, but is not reproduced 
here, by Mrs. Christine B. Fletcher, of 
San Francisco, California. Mrs. 
Fletcher, who is seventy years of age, 
isonly now giving up her photographic 
hobby of long standing. She has been 
known to this Salon for many years for 
her good work in still lifes, and her 
contributions will be missed in the 
future. 

It should be noted that originality in 


ABANDON HOPE By GEorGE L. KINKADE 
‘Auburn, Washington) 
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HAIR TODAY—GONE TOMORROW 
By Leonarp Rostncer (Atlanta) 


subject matter is becoming more im- 
portant each year. Many technically 
good prints are being thrown out by 
Salon judges because the subject has 
often been done before. 

The show was judged by an excellent 
jury composed of J. P. Mudd, of Phila- 
delphia; Valentino Sarra, of Chicago; 
and Thomas O. Sheckell, of New York 
City. All these men have different in- 
terests in photography, Mr. Mudd be- 
ing an engineer by profession with 
amateur photography as a hobby. Mr. 
Sarra is a photographic illustrator. Mr. 
Sheckell teaches photography at the 
Brooklyn Museum Art School and is a 
painter. This group naturally repre- 
sented various schools of thought con- 
cerning pictorial photography, and 
therefore many shades of opinion are 
represented in the show. It is interest- 
ing to note, however, that every print 
on the walls is there by unanimous de- 
cision of the three judges. It is ordinary 
practice to select a show on the basis of 
majority opinion. 

In viewing the show, one’s enjoy- 
ment of the prints can be enhanced by 
looking for the things that make good 
pictorial photographs. Watch the sub- 
ject matter for originality on the part of 
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the worker. 
Study the com- 
position of a 
— if you are 
amiliar with 
the underlying 
principles. The 
same ideas of 
composition ap- 
ply in pho- 
tography as in 
painting. If you 
are a photo- 
graphic enthusi- 
ast yourself, pass 
on technical 
quality. Are 
there enough 
tones between 
black and white 
to give the 
proper effect? 
Does the print 
have the neces- 
sary brilliance, 
rather than being dull and muddy? Has 
the worker succeeded in producing the 
illusion of a third dimension with a 
two-dimension medium by means of lin- 
ear and aerial perspective? And, finally, 
has the worker succeeded in producing 
what he apparently set out to do? 


FASCINATING 
By Loretta E. Cummincs (Philadelphia) 


Photography 
during the war 
period has un- 
certainties. It is 
now known that 
variety in ma- 
terials will be 
greatly limited. 
It may become 
impossible to ob- 
tain some essen- 
tial supplies. 
Future Salons 
will, of course, 
depend on avail- 
ability of ma- 
terials and the 
amount of time 
people find to de- 
vote to a hobby. 
Shows, however, 
were held each 
year during 
World War I. 

The show opens 
in the Carnegie Institute galleries on 
the evening of March 20 and will con- 
tinue through April 19. The first date 
will be the only opportunity to view 
the prints during the evening, since after 
that the galleries will be open only dur- 
ing the i. 


FRUIT OF THE LOOM 


7. boys and girls who grew up in 


the Carnegie Institute drawing 
classes, which are held each Saturday 
morning and afternoon, were well repre- 
sented in the exhibition of the Asso- 
ciated Artists of Pittsburgh that closed 
on March 12. Those whose art works 
had been accepted by the jury for ex- 
hibition in various sections of the show 
included Frank A. Trapp, winner of the 
Association's first painting prize; Sid- 
ney Simon, winner of the Association's 
black and white prize; Peter John 
Lupori, winner of the Association’s 
sculpture prize, as well as Marian 


Graper, Daniel L. Kuruna, William 
Charles Libby, Anthony George Cirra, 
Nathaniel Ellis, Elizabeth Hirsch Dief- 
fenbach, and Merry Slocum. 

The adult sketching class also had its 
entrants in the Pittsburgh artists’ ex- 
hibition. They were Coulter Craig, 
Walter Glen Davis, W. Clyde Richey, 
Edward J. Steeb Jr., and Lois I. Clif 
ford. Miss Clifford entered in the textile 
and water-color divisions; the other 
members of the class were represented 
in the painting section. 

Several members from each group 
won honorable mentions in the show. 
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ERHAPS it is mot too much of a 
ch of the imagination to say 
that the school children of Pittsburgh 
are the richest product that can be 
grown in the Garden of Gold from 
money planted in that fruitful soil. It 
was not always so. In the first years of 
the Carnegie Institute there was no pro- 
vision for the objective teaching of 
children in the arts and sciences. The 
paintings were hung on the wall, and 
the museum objects were displayed in a 
striking manner in the cases. There 
they were, and the grown-up pope 
were most cordially welcomed to be- 
hold them and to form their own in- 
terpretations of them; but the children 
came only in small numbers, and when 
they came they often gazed with lack- 
luster eyes upon things which needed 
only a knowing voice to take on the 


instant spirit of life. 


And then some experiments were 
made in the instruction of childhood. 
But the young visitors had learned 
their first lessons from books, and it 
was a question whether the oral in- 
terpretations of these objective collec- 
tions would hold their attention. The 
first trial of an invited class was made in 
the Hall of Architecture, where they 
found a visible chapter on the art of 
building from the most ancient relic of 
Chaldean civilization down to the end 
of the Renaissance. The story, with a 
few words added, unfolded itself, age 
upon age, and the youthful guests were 
agape with fascinated interest. When 
they repeated at home what they could 
remember of their enchanted visit, their 
parents came, and brought with them a 
new problem—the problem of Adult 
Education. And just then the Carnegie 
Institute grasped its new mission—ob- 
jective cts for young and old 
alike. 

_The next visits of a rapidly expanding 
list of classes came from day to io. and 


a telephone schedule of hours was es- 
tablished. From architecture the classes 
entered the Hall of Sculpture, where 
casts of the greatest of the world’s 
treasures are shown; and then they 
heard about those mighty dinosaurs 
whose tread once shook the earth; the 
butterflies, the birds, the African big 
game—always someone to tell the story 
and brighten the intelligence of these 
new hearers. And at last the picture 
galleries, where they were shown what 
constitutes painting, in line, drawing, 
composition, and the blending of color 
on the canvas; and why a picture is 
good, or why it is not good. And finally 
came the formation of three special 
classes, now numbering about eight 
hundred children, around ten to fifteen 
years old, who meet every Saturday 
morning and afternoon and are taught 
how to draw, and to paint, and to 
make pictures. 

Well, the enthusiasm of all this work 
broke through the walls of the Carnegie 
Institute te carried itself into the alert 
ears of the Board of Public Education; 
and those able and sympathetic di- 
rectors looked in upon the program, 
and found it good, and straightway 
voted a helpful appropriation of $15,000 
a year for the support and furtherance 
of this work; aati brings us to the 
end of this story, for this annual sum 
has just been completed in monthly 
installments. 

A few figures will show how well the 
plan has succeeded so far. In 1941 there 
were 367 cases prepared for the Board of 
Public Education for transportation to 
the public schools, and they were ex- 
hibited 5,547 times to 223,436 children. 
This is a gain over the Museum's 1940 
figures of 1,063 exhibitions and 29,882 
children. 

And the children who came into the 
building from the sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grades of the Pittsburgh schools 
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for regular instruction during 1941 num- 
bered 20,812. 

It will be interesting to add that 
other schools outside Pittsburgh send 
their children to the Carnegie Institute 
for these personally conducted reviews; 
and almost every day the busses bring 
them from as far away as Johnstown, 
Cumberland, Wheeling, Youngstown, 
and even Cleveland. 

The attendance of students in these 
receptions, running from the primary 
school to the university classes, now 
reaches well above one hundred thou- 
sand a year. And that’s that! 

And here we pass on to other matters. 
It was found not very long ago that the 
American Museum of Natural History 
in New York possessed a complete type 
skeleton of a great prehistoric beast 
known to science as a Tyrannosaurus 
rex. Eager eyes in the Carnegie Mu- 
seum were directed toward this extra- 
ordinary curiosity, and the New York 
institution, as a concession to the al- 
ready rich Carnegie collection in pale- 
ontology, agreed to convey the object 
to our Museum for a price of $7,000— 
a low price, indeed, but just $7,000 less 
than the cash on hand at Pittsburgh. 
When the correspondence reached the 
attention of Dr. "sae H. Clapp, that 
gentleman immediately made possible 
the purchase of the ancient beast by 
donating the full amount, and it will 
soon be on exhibition before our Pitts- 
burgh friends. 

A generous contribution of $2,500 
each from Mr. W. L. Mellon and Mr. 
R. K. Mellon has made possible the pro- 
posed expedition of Dr. Arthur C. 
Twomey, Assistant Curator of Orni- 
thology, to the Mackenzie River delta, 
which is far to the north, inside the 
Arctic circle. 

And now we come to the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology 1946 Endow- 
ment Fund, where we have undertaken 
to raise $4,000,000 and are to receive 
$8,000,000 from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York. Our friends will re- 
member that we are striving to obtain 
$1,000,000 in 1942 and $1,000,000 ‘in 
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1943. Faith will bring these vast sums, 
even if in small amounts. A Pittsburgh 
man who received an unexpected re- 
payment of $143.89 promptly sent the 
Gardener a check for that amount, and 
the acknowledgment of his kindness 
assured him that his gift was worth 
three times that much, or $391.67. 

The Gardener’s heart was made glad 
when a good friend, who has already 
done much toward the upbuilding of 
this Fund, handed him an excerpt from 
his will bequeathing a specified sum of 
money to the same object upon his re- 
tirement from life. But the Gardener 
hopes that the bequest will not become 
due until many years after 1946. 

And here come the offerings from the 
boys and girls who have alana from 
Tech—so many of these givers, with 
their glad faces and open hearts, that 
it is hard to keep up with them from 
month to month: 

Anthony J. Kerin, Frank J. Kish and 
Katherine Smith Kish, William J. 
Dixon, Mrs. W. E. Douglass, Mary S. 
Dunnells, Harry F. Greenman, Charles 
F. Hefft, Edwin C. Ramage Jr., and Hu- 
bert J. W. Smith have contributed gifts 
to the Alumni Fund amounting to 
$186.40. 

And other alumni _ contributions 
amounting to $151 have come fromMrs. 
Loftus Becker, William J. Brown, 
Dorothea W. DeMuth, Mr. and Mrs. 
W. F. Flaherty, Mr. and Mrs. P. 
Fugassi, H. W. Gottfried, R. B. Gunia, 
Ralph N. Harmon, David R. Ingalls, 
C. M. Jackson, W. A. McGill, John F. 
Maxwell, Charles C. Richiusa, Karl F. 
Schauwecker, and Robert L. Slocum. 

Acknowledgment should be made, 
also, of the gift of $155 from Theodore 
S. Repplier, Lydia Bates Glock, and 
Robert H. Caffee. 

Several anonymous contributions to 
the Chemistry Department Research 
Fund which is being raised by friends 
of the department for the 1946 Endow- 
ment have been sent in, as well as gifts 
to this special fund from Paul Cohen 
and C. H. Toensing. The total of these 
sums is $115. 
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All these contributions noted above— 
$15,000 for the Carnegie Institute, 
$12,000 for the Carnegie Museum, and 
$751.29 for the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology—added to the total sums 
acknowledged in the Garden of Gold 
for February 1942 bring the total of 
cash gifts for the work of the entire 
institution since the inauguration of the 
CarneGie MaGazine in April 1927 to 
the following amounts: for the Carnegie 
Institute, $1,347,422.95; for the Car- 
negie Library of Pittsburgh, $40,629.12; 
and for the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, $230,745.68 for operation and 
equipment, and $1,649,767.73 for its 
1946 Endowment Fund; making a grand 
total of $3,268,565.48 for the three 
institutions. There is still $2,350,232.27 
to be raised if Tech is to receive her 
two dollars for one from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York. Every gift, 
large or small, $1 to $1,000,000, is ac- 
ceptable. 


PITTSBURGH ARTIST 
EXHIBITION 


_enene March 19, and continu- 
ing through April 26, the De- 
partment of Fine Arts is 
an exhibition of paintings 
Pershing. 

This is the seventh in the series of 
shows by a contemporary Pittsburgh 
artist. There will be thirty canvases in 
the exhibition, representing the artist's 
work from 1931 to 1942. A review of 
the exhibition will appear in the Car- 
nEGIE MaGazine for April. 

This popular annual spring exhibition 
has shown the work of such other well- 
known Pittsburgh artists as Malcolm 
Parcell, the late John Kane, Samuel 
Rosenberg, Virginia Cuthbert, Clarence 
Carter, and Everett Warner. 


resenting 
y Louise 


THE CHIEF END OF CIVILIZATION 
The great and chief end of men uniting into 
commonwealths and putting themselves under 
government is the preservation of their property. 
—Joun Locke 


CARNEGIE MUSEUM 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


ANNALS VOL. XXVII 


Art. 12—'‘A New Crocodilian, Hassiacosuchus 
Kayi, from the Bridger Eocene Beds of Wy- 
oming,’’ by Charles C. Mook, Brooklyn Col- 
lege. Price: 30 cents. Illustrated. 


This paper deals with the study of an un- 
usually well-preserved fossil crocodilian skele- 
ton that was discovered by Mr. Kay in Wy- 
oming and was named for him. 


Art. 13—‘A Review of the Pileate Polypores of 
Western Pennsylvania,’’ by LeRoy K. Henry, 
Assistant Curator, Section of Botany. Price: 
60 cents. Illustrated. 

A catalogue of fungi showing their dis- 
tribution in this section. 


Art. 14—'‘The Paleogeography of the Eastern 
Part of the Uinta Basin during Uinta B (Eocene) 
Time,”’ by Wilbur Lowell Stagner, Wentworth 
Military Academy, Lexington, Missouri. 
Price: 60 cents. Illustrated. 

“The purpose of this report is threefold: 
first, to present a brief summary of some 
geologic studies pertaining to the upper Eocene 
Ormations in the Uinta Basin; second, to de- 
scribe the lithology and areal distribution of 
the Uinta B formation exposed to the east of 
Green River in Uinta Basin, Utah; and, finally, 
to suggest certain new theories pertaining to 
the poetry of northeastern Utah dur- 
ing Uinta B time.” 


Art. 15—‘‘Some New and Undescribed Jamaican 
Butterflies," by Andrey Avinoff, Director, 
Carnegie Museum, and Nicholas Shoumatoff. 
Price: 20 cents. Illustrated. 

This paper contains descriptions of some of 
the new forms of butterflies found on Jamaica 
during the five visits made by the authors in the 
summer seasons between 1931 and 1940. ‘‘The 
Cockpit Country, which was but slightly 
investigated heretofore and left almost a virgin 
field for lepidopterists, yielded the major por- 
tion of these novelties.”’ 


Art. 16—‘‘Scolecodonts from the Windom, Mid- 
dle Devonian, of Western New York,’’ by 
E. R. Eller, Assistant in Invertebrate Pale- 
ontology, Carnegie Museum. Price: 30 cents. 

A continuation of the author's scientific re- 
searches on annelid jaws. 


Art. 17—‘'The Birds of the Uinta Basin, Utah,”’ 
by Arthur C. Twomey, Assistant Curator of 
Ornithology, Carnegie Museum. Price: $1.50. 
Illustrated. 

This extensive study of the birds of the Uinta 
Basin was undertaken partly because of the 
wide interests of the various sections of the 
Museum in the locality, which is a unit in the 
intermontane area of the United States, and is 
surveyed in this paper as such. 
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LIFE IN THE MUSEUM 


D* Anprey Avinorr, Director of 
the Carnegie Museum, has as- 
sembled some details of the activities 
that have been of notable value in the 
Carnegie Museum during the past three 
months. These descriptions will be so 
interesting in keeping <verybody in- 
formed of what is constantly going on 
here that they are printed for the enjoy- 
ment of our aie. as well as our 
visitors. What follows 
Avinoff's hand. 

In view of war conditions, the prob- 
lem of special regulations for the pro- 
tection of the Museum's possessions 
was taken under careful consideration. 
After a conference held by the Presi- 
dent of the Institute with the heads of 
departments, various precautionary 
measures were Guinea. A stand was 
taken that there is no safer place for 
protection, if an air raid should occur, 
than the Carnegie Institute. Among 
specific measures applied to the Mu- 
seum, it was proposed to segregate the 
irreplaceable and most valuable parts of 
the scientific collections, such as the 
type specimens and several particularly 
important units, in order to make them 
available for removal upon short notice 
to one of the safest places in the build- 
ing. A vault in the basement of the 
Museum was selected for this purpose, 
and the Department of Buildings and 
Grounds agreed to provide it with the 
proper shelving. Throughout all the 
sections a meticulous segregation of 
types is either completed or in prog- 
ress. Naturally, it will be impossible 
to remove from the exhibition halls 
extremely bulky type specimens, such 
as the skeletons of dinosaurs and the 
permanent installations of habitat 
groups, which must be exposed to 
whatever war risks the course of future 
events will bring to this community. 

In the Section of Ornithology it is 
gratifying to record a successful re- 
connoitering of the avifauna of the 


is from Dr. 


Bahamas. Dr. Matthew Mellon was 
accompanied by Dr. and Mrs. ArthurC. 
Twomey on a short trip to the Bahama 
Islands on the schooner “‘Greta."’ In 
spite of unforeseen delays in obtaining 
permits from the Colonial authorities 
and the British Embassy, which short- 
ened this excursion considerably, and in 
spite of exceptionally unfavorable 
weather, Dr. Twomey nevertheless suc- 
ceeded in collecting 108 birds. It isa 
choice selection of many rarities and 
desirable species. Dr. Twomey also 
assembled a fine collection of snails and 
reptiles from the different cays, as well 
as some insects and plants. We are 
indebted to Dr. Mellon for his gener- 
osity and interest in the Museum. 


In the Section of Mammals a set of | 


newly mounted specimens was placed 


on view, including a series of weasels f 


and a wild cat. A Pennsylvania deer 


and an Indian snow leopard are in the f 


process of being mounted by Harold J. 
Clement. 


The glassblower, Frank Long, pre- 


pared for the Section of Entomology a 


fine set of enlarged models of some f 
forms. The 
collection of hawk moths, by far the f 


bizarre tropical insect 
largest in the world, was arranged ina 
final form. At present about 42,000 
specimens of these imsects occupy 4 
whole section of 842 drawers in a strict 
systematical and geographical order. 

In the Section of Invertebrates the 
collection was enriched by additional 
material very thoughtfully presented 
by Dr. George H. Clapp. This gift com 
tains many rare snails from the West 
Indies and a set of elaborately deco 
rated pieces of shells from different 
lands. 


The Section of Vertebrate Paleon- § 
tology is happy to record the comple: } 


tion of the munificent gift of Dr. Clapp 
for the acquisition of the Tyrannosaurus 
rex, the mounting of which is advan 
ing steadily. Some valuable specimens 
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were obtained through exchanges with 
other institutions, including edapho- 
saurus, the fantastic looking reptile 
with an upright fan on its back, shown 
in the Carboniferous group. 

In the Section of Archaeology, Eth- 
nology, and History a collection of 140 
pieces of ancient Roman glass was 
acquired from Mrs. Robert C. Richard- 
son for a price that practically exhausted 
our Egyptian Fund. This valuable col- 
lection was made in Egypt in the later 
part of the nineteenth century by Mrs. 
Richardson's father, Judge E. E. Far- 
man, Diplomatic Agent and Consul 
General to Egypt at that time. The 
antiquities belonging to this Egyptol- 
ogist were exhibited in the past at the 
Metropolitan Museum. He was also 
responsible for bringing to this country 
the notable obelisk, the so-called 
Cleopatra's Needle, which was erected 
in Central Park, New York, in 1880. 
Authorities and specialists of the Metro- 
politan Museum were consulted on the 
value of the collection of glass before 
the decision for its acquisition was 
made. In accordance with some sug- 
gestions of our visitors, a small exhi- 
bition of the relics of the first World 
War was placed on view. Some of the 
visiting lecturers of the local branch of 
the Archaeological Society were helpful 
in identifying our general collection. 

In the Educational Section during 
this three-month period, the total num- 
ber of visitors conducted by the mem- 
bers of the staff was 8,142, of which 
3,480 were the pupils of the regularly 
scheduled classes of the sixth, seventh, 
and eighth grades of the Pittsburgh 
schools. Altogether 175 groups were 
guided by the Recs of our Educational 
Section, including an attendance of 163 
teachers. The aateak for traveling 
cases was quite high, both from city 
and county schools. 

In the Children’s Museum a new 
habitat group showing a family of 
Opossums was opened and work has 
been started on the fox group. 

Several scientific papers by members 
of the staff are now in the Press, the 


monograph of Dr. Twomey on the 
Uinta birds and E. R. Eller’s on Sco- 
lecodonts—certain forms of fossil worm 
jaws—of northwestern New York hav- 
ing been completed. 

In the Section of Mineralogy a re- 
vision of the collection and exhibits is 
in active progress. Many pieces were 
placed on view from the study collection 
for the first time, and a new catalogue 
was inaugurated by David Seaman and 
his associates. About one fifth of the 
whole collection was recorded in this 
way. 


REACTION IN WAR-TIME 


The following statement has been issued by the 
Art and Museum directors of America: 

If, in time of peace, our museums and art gal- 
leries are important to the community, in time 
of war they are doubly valuable. For then, when 
the petty and the trivial falls away and we are 
face to face with final and lasting values, we as 
Americans must summon to our defense all our 
intellectual and spiritual resources. We must 
guard jealously all we have inherited from a long 
past, all we are capable of creating in a trying 
present, and all we are determined to preserve in 
an unseeable future. 

Art is the imperishable and dynamic expression 
of these aims. It is, and always has been, the visi- 
ble evidence of the activity of free minds. Our 
Allies, Great Britain and her Dominions, under 
the destructive impact of total war, have already 
shown that art as an expression of the higher 
values of life is an undeniable factor in a free 
people's resistance. Never before has museum 
attendance been so great in Canada, or in England 
wherever museums can still function. Never has 
the public responded so eagerly to the creative 
life of today and to the meaning of the art of the 

ast; never have the museums of those countries 
See so determined to serve. 

American museums have taken or are rapidly 
taking every precaution to preserve and care for 
works of art. Their directors are addressing them- 
selves with redoubled energy to plans for com- 
prehensive and varied forms of public instruction 
and recreation. They believe no better time could 
be found to make more effective the public ser- 
vices of our museums. They realize that the pres- 
ent situation is a challenge and an inspiration. 


UPHOLDING THE RIGHT 


The most precious citizen is the man who will 
go with his country or his party only if it be 
right, but who upon occasion hesitates not to 
condemn either, when in his opinion it champions 
the wrong. 

—ANDREW CARNEGIE 
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Ir “‘Ah, Wilder- 

ness’’ had ap- 

peared anony- 

mously, I wonder 

how many people 

would have rec- 

ognized the 

work of Eugene 

O'Neill? Not 

many, I think. 

For here we have 

no probing into 

the dark places 

of the soul, no heroic beings struggling 

in the clutch of fate, but a tender and 

rather nostalgic tale of how a sensitive 

boy of seventeen tried to reconcile his 

own ideas of life and its living with the 

conventions of the society that sur- 

rounded him. One can see how the 

subject matter might have been treated 

in what we have come to consider the 

O'Neill manner. We have no symboli- 

cal figures moving about in a shadowy 

and terrifying world, as Mr. O'Neill's 

people generally do, even when he 

gives them a local habitation and a 

name. Instead, we have a clear-cut, 

perfectly realistic portrait of a common- 

place family in a ‘‘large small-town"’ 

in Connecticut, on July 4th and 5th in 

the year 1906. Mr. O'Neill had never 

done anything like this before, he has 

never—the play was first produced in 

1933—done anything like it since. 

Moreover, “‘Ah, Wilderness’’ is actu- 

ally a cheerful and a hopeful play, and 

ends happily in a burst of sentiment— 

one might say, sentimentality—which 

one does not associate with this usually 
deeply pessimistic dramatist. 

The play is primarily a study of calf 

love. The subject has been treated 

often enough before, notably by Booth 


“THE PLAY’S THE THING” 
Reviewing Eugene O'Neill's *‘ Ah, Wilderness” 


By HaroLp GEOGHEGAN 
Professor of the History of Art, Carnegie Institute of Technology 


Tarkington, whose Willie Baxter will 
never be displaced in my affections by 
Richard Miller. It must be admitted, 
however, that the theme of adolescent 
love is more seriously treated in ‘‘Ah, 
Wilderness.”’ 

Richard has been nourishing his young 
mind on a very miscellaneous collection 
of authors—Swinburne and Wilde, Car- 
lyle, Kipling and Omar Khayyam—and 
they have gone to his head. He tries to 
pass on his new-found enthusiasms to 
his inamorata, Muriel. Her father, 
who thinks that the luscious passages 
from Swinburne are Richard's own 
compositions, forces his daughter to 
write him a letter breaking off all 
communications. Richard, feeling very 
Byronic and cynical, attempts to plunge 
into such dissipation as the small town 
affords. He thoroughly dislikes it, but 
succeeds in getting drunk, and goes 
home to prove to his family that he is 
now fully grown up. A second note 
from the supposedly faithless Muriel 
clears matters up, and the young lovers 
meet in the moonlight on the beach in 
a sickeningly sentimental and probably 
quite realistic scene. 

Mr. O'Neill has surrounded his 
Richard with a finely characterized 
assortment of relatives, very real folk, 
full of inconsistencies, as real folk are. 
All of them are admirably observed, 
and none of them cut on that sort of 
stock pattern which so often takes the 
place of genuine characterization in 
plays dealing with family life. That 
they are frequently very dull is no 
criticism. The author does not set up 
to dazzle with his wit, but to give a 
veracious picture of an average family 
group. Their conversation is often 
boring—the endless discussion about 
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bluefish, for instance—but it is never 
out of character. Only once does the 
author indulge in his favorite device 
of making the characters speak their 
thoughts aloud. This is in the beach 
scene, where Richard is waiting for his 
Muriel. Even there it seemed to me 
quite unnecessary, and one felt that one 
knew the way Richard's mind worked 
just as well before as after the nen 
But Mr. O'Neill has always seemed to 
underestimate the powers of an actor as 
interpreter. 

“Ah, Wilderness’’ was given a good 
performance by both casts under the 
direction of Douglas McLean. The 
pace was a little slow at times, espe- 
ciallyin the later cast. This may possibly 
be the fault of the writing rather than 
the direction, as I remember noticing 
the same thing when I saw it seven 
years ago. The most lasting recollec- 
tion I have of that distant performance 
is the extraordinary warm and sym- 
pathetic performance of the part of Mr. 
Miller by one of the finest actors on the 
American stage, George M. Cohan. The 
part of the genial and understanding 
father is written with great charm and, 
what is not so common in Mr. O'Neill's 
work, gentle humor. Both young ac- 
tors who played the part at the Little 
Theater—although physically as un- 
like Connecticut Yankees as possible— 
gave intelligent and humorous read- 


STUDENT ACTORS IN A SCENE FROM 


ings of the part, but missed, I think, 
something of the warmth and glow 
which should be there. The family 
toper, Uncle Sid, was poe in both 
cases almost entirely for its comedy 
values; there was no hint in the per- 
formance that Uncle Sid, for all his 
clowning, was an unhappy and frus- 
trated man. I found the earlier Sid the 
funnier, principally because his per- 
formance was brisker, the later Sid was 
eee? deliberate. Giving very dif- 
erent interpretations, both Mrs. Millers 
were good; the earlier made her more 
sympathetic, though I am not sure that 
the later was not a better study of 
character. Lily, Uncle Sid’s perennial 
fiancée, was good in both casts; the 
first Lily played the part pretty 
““straight,’’ the second perceived that 
the character had its rather ridiculous 
side, and projected it amusingly. 

As far as externals were concerned, 
the Richard of the opening performance 
gave us a very clever portrait of an 
adolescent. Tricks of speech and gait— 
remembrances, I daresay, of his own 
not-too-distant past—were accurately 
observed and recorded. His _perfor- 
mance was perhaps a little lacking in 
warmth. He was a very convincing 
seventeen-year-old, but not a markedly 
sympathetic one. The later Richard 
seemed entirely adult. Both ladies who 
were cast for Belle made her so defi- 


‘*AH, WILDERNESS’ 
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nitely unalluring, that one had no dif- 
ficulty in understanding Richard's re- 
actions. This was doubtless as it should 
be. The two Muriels were satisfactory 
in their one scene. 

“Ah, Wilderness’’ was given the 
careful mounting that we are by now 
accustomed to expect at the Little 
Theater. Elizabeth Root and Michael 
Sivy, who designed the settings, demon- 
strated what a thorough training a stu- 
dent gets in this branch of theatrical 
art. Miss Root’s living room and Mr. 
Sivey’s dining room, with their looped 
and fringed portieres and pallid stained- 
glass windows, were an accurate and 
witty evocation of the domestic ‘‘art”’ 
of the early part of the century. Like 
Whistler’s friend, the Millers seem to 
have had *‘a great deal of taste and all 
of it bad!’ And yet somehow, hideous 
as they were, the rooms looked lived- 
in, and even, in a way, cozy. 

In the beach scene, Mr. Weninger and 


— art of Australia is as unfamiliar 
to the American public as is the 
great Commonwealth from which it 
comes. Events now taking place, 
which seriously affect the United States, 
will turn the attention of the people to 
Australia. The exhibition, ‘““‘The Art 
of Australia,’’ will serve to acquaint 
the public with the pre- and post- 
European civilization of the island 
continent. 

The exhibition will open at the Car- 
negie Institute on April 3 and will con- 
tinue through May 15. It will show 
one hundred and fifty years of creative 
effort in the fine arts. The paintings, 
water colors, drawings, and sculpture 
reflect the history of Australia and the 
development of its art from the bark 
paintings left by the world’s most 
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THE ART OF AUSTRALIA 
Exhibition Will Open on April 3 
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Mr. Kimberly tried another of their 
interesting experiments. The scene did 
not actually exist at all, but was te. 
flected by means of a lantern at the back 
of the auditorium on gauze stretched in 
front of the actors. The effect was ex- 
cellent, giving the scene a curiously 
airy and shimmering quality, and | 
doubt if anyone in the audience noticed 
the trick. If it works as well in other 
scenes as it did in this, it should prove, 
in these days of priorities, a godsend 
to those producers who are trying to 
economize. 

Mrs. Schrader Kimberly's costumes 
could not have been better. Most of the 
women wore, I suspect, genuine dresses 
of the period; but where did she get 
the men’s clothes? They are not likely 
to be preserved, yet these looked like 
the real thing, and happily avoided the 
note of exaggeration which spoils most 
attempts to recreate the masculine dress 
of a fairly recent period. 


primitive aboriginals to canvases by 
Peter Purves Smith, done in a modern 
idiom. 

That the Carnegie Institute was not 
entirely unfamiliar with the art of 
Australia nor lacked interest in it is 
attested by the presence of the painting, 
“The Artist's Dining Room,” by Sir 
Arthur Streeton, in the permanent col- 
lection. This canvas was awarded an 
honorable mention in the 1913 Inter- 
national Exhibition, and was _ pur- 
chased that same year. Sir Arthur 
Streeton is represented by three oils and 
a water color in the Australian exhibi- 
tion. 

As a review of the show, an article 


by the late Basil Burdett, art critic of 


the Melbourne Herald, will appear in 
the CarneGigE MaGazine for April. 
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THROUGH 
THE EDITOR'S 
WINDOW 


BY SAMUEL HARDEN CHURCH 


RUSSIA IN THE FIGHT FOR LIBERTY 


HE extensive interview at London 
Winich Sir Stafford Cripps in Life 
magazine on the whole broad subject of 
Russia in the war will be of great 
interest to Americans in particular and 
to the observing world in general. Mr. 
Cripps is a man who represents the edu- 
cation and culture of England at its best. 
He comes of an English family that has 
its roots sunk in the centuries of time. 
His education at college, and after- 
wards his experience in the law and in 
the diplomatic service of his country, 
and especially his recent post of am- 
bassador to Russia, give us the quality 
of the man, and suggest the character 
of an ultraconservative in politics. But 
he is not that. On the contrary, his 
study of the life of the people, through 
a long and distinguished career, has 
turned him away from the privileged 
station of his birth and carried him so 
deeply into the wide philosophy of 
liberalism that after a period of mem- 
bership in the English labor party he 
was expelled by his toiling companions 
because they declared that he had gone 
too far on the left! Winston Churchill 
has brought him back from Russia and 
made him leader of the House of Com- 
mons, where his talents will meet the 
recognition which all men love to give 
to competent leadership. 

While in Russia he was forced to 
suffer the pain of witnessing the pact 
entered into between Stalin and Hitler 
providing for Muscovite neutrality, 


until Hitler’s treachery produced the 
German invasion, whereupon Russia 
was driven actively into the war on the 
side of the United Nations. 

This interview, in which he has, with 
great candor and profound knowledge, 
answered twenty explicit questions put 
by the editor of Life concerning the 
character and purposes of Stalin and of 
the Russian people, should exercise a 
moving influence upon public opinion. 
While we shall not attempt to quote his 
words in this statement, an effort will 
be made to present the substance of his 
opinions, as one would write a review 
of a lecture, with a sincere desire to 
keep within the bounds of the printed 
discussion. 

Before the entrance of Russia intothe 
war against Germany, Hitler had en- 
deavored to poison the mind of the 
civilized world against Stalin as one 
who sought the destruction of private 
property through the operation of a 
universal system of communism; and 
this idea was doubtless at the base of the 
original plans for the revolutionary 
government that was laid down at 
Moscow by Lenin and Trotsky. But as 
time passed and these two precursors of 
a new day had disappeared, their glar- 
ing purpose died a slow death, and 
Russian communism, much reduced 
from the theoretical meaning of the 
word, drew itself within the boundaries 
of its own country, and gradually 
adapted itself to an approach toward 
civilian possessions and individual pros- 
perity, in spite of the terrifying im- 
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plications of its original name. 

When Stalin found the Germans wad- 
ing deep in the blood of his people and 
committing all the heartless cruelties 
of the Hitler system, the tyranny that 
remained in Stalin’s nature was trans- 
formed into a profound patriotism that 
enabled him to gather his nation into 
one united force that battled with un- 
yielding ferocity to expel or destroy 
the invaders. By the force of circum- 
stances that controlled him beyond his 
first intentions, he found himself in an 
unbreakable partnership with England, 
America, oe the other countries who 
suffered the attacks of the international 
outlaw; and when it became necessary 
to demand aid, comfort, and mechan- 
ized support from them, he was able to 
rise above the narrow conceptions of 
his former state and take his place with 
all his power among the champions 
of liberty. 

Stalin is outraged in the depths of his 
soul by the deep damnation of Hitler's 
aggression; and he means to carry on 
the battle until he enters Berlin and 
destroys the world’s disturbers. Then, 


he declares, he harbors no enmity 
against the cra? a beyond an 
i 


essential purpose to disarm them; after 
which Germany, permanently disarmed, 
must be aided in a return to a peaceful 
and progressive statehood, and the 
world itself shall extend its brother- 
hood toward Russia. 

Sir Stafford Cripps, in recording the 
interview on which this very free in- 
terpretation is based, has performed a 
distinct service to the world. He has 
given us a new, a persuasive, and a con- 
vincing light on Stalin and on Russia. 
Let the Russians call their system of 
government by any name they please. 
We now know that in spite of its un- 
pleasant name, Russia is a conglomera- 
tion of human beings, striving for the 
good life, stirred by the same ambitions 
as ourselves, and through emulation of 
other peoples reaping the ample fruits 
of intelligence and genius under the 
moving force of a love of their native 
soil that transcends every other passion 
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in nature. When we view their suf. 
ferings and their losses in this unpro- 
voked war we cannot cherish either fear 
or suspicion in entering into a faithful 
comradeship with them to attain the 
final victory and establish a lasting 
peace. 

But we must not forget that in accept- 
ing a self-styled communism in Russia, 
which has been essentially ameliorated 
in its application to Russian civiliza- 
tion, and is now being kept at home as 
a home product, we in America will al- 
ways hold in abhorrence and contempt 
the raw and aggressive theories of com- 
munism which have been transplanted 
into this country, whose primary aim 
is to overthrow our republican form of 
government in exchange for a system of 
disorder, confusion, and confiscation 
which would destroy all the precious 
rights of a free people. 


AMERICA IS AWAKE! 


7 almost constant assertion by 
radio commentators and by radio 
groups that the American people are 
carelessly asleep as to the imperative 
demands of the war upon their energies 
not only reflects unjustly upon the 
anxious attitude of our people, but 
doubtless will convey a false impression 
to our enemies to the effect that the war 
is not supported by public opinion in 
this country. Every observing man 
outside of Washington knows that 
America is wide awake; that every 
citizen is actively conscious of the peril 
of the present situation; that all of us 
are striving to find a way of real service 
to the cause; and that the only thing 
we need is efficient leadership to show 
the unbroken harmony and purpose of 
the nation in the march to victory. 
This false cry of ‘‘America Asleep’ 
shows a poor knowledge of the facts. 
Our people have made it abundantly 
known that they are so keenly awake 
and so deeply concerned as to their co- 
operation with the movement of the 
war that they are offended and subdued 
in their enthusiasm by the foolish and 
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frivolous inventions of the politicians 
at Washington to spend money with- 
out an honorable objective. These 
wasteful activities haveall been grouped 
by their sober critics, both in and out 
of Congress, under the name of boon- 
doggling; and they seem to include 
every pastime of peaceful days that 
would in effect divert popular attention 
from the war—a result that would be 
directly opposite to such a mental situa- 
tion as is essential to military success. 
The attempts to build up a bureau at 
Washington, at enormous cost, that 
would lead to the teaching by highly 
favored instructors of a handful of 
citizens, in dancing, acting, football, 
tennis, bowling, and kindred sports, 
has been rejected with a good deal of 
contempt, not only because of its 
naturally limited reach, but because 
these things are already being done 
throughout the country, as usual, 
without the spur of an appropriation. 

But there is another false theory that 
is having loud and persistent attention 
at Washington: There must be no 
profits from industry! This utterance 
has seemed to occupy all official voices 
in the past few months, from the high- 
est to the lowest, until it has made a 
dangerous impression on the myriad 
minds of those who do no thinking for 
themselves. It should be stopped. The 
reason is a good one. If there are no 
profits, there will be no production; 
and if there is no production, there will 
be no victory. Why? 

Because these great industrial plants 
all over America are not owned by the 
talented and competent men who 
operate them. Those men were once 
what are known as common working 
men—heaven bless them all!—who, by 
intelligent labor inside the mill, and by 
hard study outside of it, have risen 
from the bottom to the top. In every 
case the industrial executives are men 
who work on salaries. These vast 
plants belong to the stockholders— 
citizens, scattered through the nation. 
The stockholders have put up the 
money for this unexcelled production, 


and profits are paid to them in the form 
of dividends. If more money is needed 
the stockholders supply it. But if 
dividends cease to be paid—that is, if 
Washington's idea of shutting off 
profits prevails—the citizens will natur- 
ally cease to contribute their money to 
such a hopeless investment, and—to 
say it once again—production will stop. 
What is to become of the working- 
man—that is, what is to become of 
labor—if there are to be no profits? 
Labor is almost fixing its own wages, 
and wages are added to the price of the 
production. But there will never be a 
picket line if profits are stopped. If 
Washington were to carry out its 
fallacious inhibitions on this subject, 
and fix the price of production at the 
cost of material plus the cost of labor, 
and stop the sales price there, the 
sheriff would soon take the plant. 
These executives are paring profits to 
the bone in order to contribute from 
their sales the maximum for taxes and 
bond purchases required for winning 
the war. They must have a narrow 
margin of profits to keep their plants 
going through the war period. But 
they have firmly resolved that no one 
is going to be allowed to get rich out 
of the hurried exigencies of the nation. 
There is no finer group of men in 
America today than these captains of 
industry, risen from the ranks of labor, 
who are going along, almost without 
time for sleep or a nourishing meal, be- 
cause of the pull of this war on the last 
ounce of their energies. There is some- 
thing in natural philosophy about 
energizing a magnet. Well, if labor is 
the magnet, then these industrial execu- 
tives produce the energy that keeps the 
magnet at work. Their enthusiasm is 
always burning, although sometimes 
burning through tired eyes; and the 
fire of their purpose nde itself to the 
hosts of men below them, many of 
whom will rise to higher tasks, as they 
did. Washington should forget its 
discouraging antipathy to success, for 
out of success comes production, and 
out of production will come victory. 
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